THE BEGINNING OF THE END able appearance of Richelieu's fortifications, an observer was driven to comment that they would 'never stop anyone determined upon going in, any more than spiders* webs can stop eagles, or nets enchain the winds'.1 There was a gap of one thousand paces between the ends of the mole, whilst the ships were in reality inadequately manned. They had been stripped of sailors, did not carry their full quota of soldiers, and were deplorably short of guns.
These comforting tidings were not known to Denbigh's fleet, which arrived on May nth before the mouth of Rochelle harbour. They were completely daunted by the spectacle of apparent impregnability which met their eyes. To enter the harbour seemed to be to court destruction, and the merchantmen were exceedingly loth to risk their ships in such a doubtful enterprise. There was no courage, no confidence, no enthusiasm. Denbigh was a thoroughly incompetent leader, incapable of inspiring his men with a spirit he did not himself possess. The desperate chances which Buckingham had taken at Rhe were quite beyond him. Unwilling to risk an attack on the mole, he gave orders to the ships to weigh anchor, that they might retire to some distance to await events. There were a few Rochellese ships accompanying the expedition, and these, mistaking the orders, thought they were weighing anchor to return to England. The rest of the fleet only too willingly followed their example and, after one of the most ignominious exhibitions in history, the great expedition set sail for home.
It is said that Louis and Richelieu had trembled upon the approach of the British ships and were more than relieved to see them depart. Within the town of La Rochelle, the unfortunate Huguenots, their indignation stirred by this base desertion, lowered the English flags which had floated
1 Zorzi to the Doge, June lath, 1628; Col. S. P. Ven.t 1628-29, P- "8.
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